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‘Robert C. Hudson, 
Vice President - Sales: 


“Prospects Look Good 
lf We Pull Together” 


In this interview, Mr. Hudson discusses 
the business outlook and the competitive 
challenges we face in the months ahead 
as we seek to win traffie for our railroad. 
o. Mr. Hudson, how do business prospects look for 
= Southern Pacific for the: remainder of 1977? Do 
you see a continuing upward trend in the economy and 


in our traffic outlook? 

A We expect business to be generally good, Bob, If 
« the present level continues, we feel the second 

quarter will be as good or even a little better than the 

first one. And, if the trend continues for the balance of 

the year, 1977 results should exceed those of 1976. 


o Do you anticipate larger volumes of certain com- 
» modities moving over our lines? 
A We expect continued growth in automobiles and 
» farm machinery, in intermodal traffic, and in for- 
est, food and energy-related products. On the basis of 
available forecasts, we think some of the heaviest in- 
creases will be in forest products and transportation 
equipment. We originally estimated that housing starts 
would reach about 1.9 million in 1977, but there are in- 
dications from our principal lumber shippers that this 
number will be exceeded. Also, automobile sales are 
expected to remain high, and since this traffic is one of 
our major revenue producers, we feel we have a further 
reason for optimism. 


o What do you see as the biggest challenges facing 
® us in getting business for the railroad this year? 
A Our biggest challenge, of course, is competition— 

« from other modes such as proprietary trucks, 
irregular route carriers, agricultural co-ops, regulated 
and unregulated motor carriers and barge lines, as well 
as from other railroads. In order to meet this challenge 
-—in addition ‘to competitively pricing our services— 
we have. to be. sure ‘we have sufficient equipment of the 
size and type required by customers to move their prod- 
ucts. We also ‘have to have coordinated through-sched- 
ules, not only on our-own railroad, but in-conjunction 
with ‘our ‘connecting Hines to speed the overall flow of 
traffic. To ensure an adequate’ equipment. supply,: our 
Executive Department has approved a repair “program 
which ‘will inchide- about 8,000 cars: of ‘all types, This 
“program i is ‘underway and is due for completion by: the 
end of 1977. 


} 


Robert C. Hudson, vice president-sales, Southern Pacific Trans- 
portation Company, responds to questions asked by Bulletin 
Editor Bob Ottman, left. 


G We understand there have been some changes in 
= the traditional mix of products we haul. For ex- 
ample, we seem to be picking up some grain and coal 
movements, Would you comment on this? 
A While there hasn’t been much change in the 
« ranking of the principal commodity groups we 
handle with respect to their importance to our total 
revenue, we are seeing increases in coal and grain move- 
ments—a relatively new thing for Southern Pacific. In 
recent years, more grain has been produced in Arkan- 
sas, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Oregon 
and Nevada. We’ve enjoyed an average growth of two 
per cent a year in originated grain tonnage since 1967 
—-much of that coming from Imperial Valley planters. 
During 1976 SP handled nearly four times as much 
coal as it did ten years ago. Certainly, this is a-growing 
area, as more and more utilities and other high-energy ~ 
users convert to coal. We are handling unit coal trains - 
from our interchange with the Burlington. Northern-at 
Fort Worth to Elmendorf, Texas, for a municipal utility 
company that serves: the City of San. Antonio, and we 
have several other: unit coal ‘train operations -under 
study. 
In ‘California some cement plants ‘have already ’ar- 
ranged for new facilities to burn coal ‘instead ‘of oil;-and’ : 
others are_in the process’ of converting. We expect thesé 
coal .movements ‘to -be substantial, although ‘not? in “unit 
train volumes, 30°": > ’ 


oO 


Do you. think the ndtional energy ‘program. will, 
result-in- increased’ traffic forthe railroads? ::: 


Ever ‘since President Carter “spoke ‘about ‘the ‘ur- 
gent need for energy conservation; there’s been’a 


x 


“Jot of speculation about what ‘effect the administration’s 


program . might ‘have on users :of ‘fuel: Railroads,” of 


‘carry four times as much freight per gallon: of diesel 


fuel. So far, there has been no move to impose addi-~ 


tional taxes on diesel fuel—only on gasoline. But -even 
if there were such a move, I doubt if that alone would 
cause a major shift of freight back to the railroads, For 
example, a five-cent-a-gallon increase in the cost sof 
diesel fuel applied to the 3,000-mile-long-haul - truck 
movement from California to the East. Coast,.-during 
which the motor carrier uses about 700 gallons of fuel, 
would only mean an increased operating cost of $35 for 
the one-way haul. So, obviously, it would take more 
than a small tax increase to make much of a change. 

On the other hand, if our country is really serious 
about saving oil and about getting the most transporta- 
tion for the oil it uses, public policy should favor use 
of railroads over trucks for the long hauls. Only time 
will tell whether it’s going to go that way. 

Meanwhile, we certainly can look for increases in 
coal traffic, as I’ve mentioned, and possibly also for use 
of our railroad to haul excess Alaskan oil from the West 
Coast ports to inland refineries. We’re prepared to do 
that job. 


SP tries io look at its customers’ total transpor- 

= tation needs in order to see where we can be most 

helpful. Are we finding significant changes in some 
shippers’ raw material-to-market distribution picture? 


Yes, we are, but before I offer an example, let 

= me make some general comments. Our customers 
ate becoming more and more sophisticated in their 
approach to physical distribution. They are looking at 
all the costs related to the movement of goods from the 
manufacturing to the sales point. The cost of inventory 


“On the basis of available forecasts, we think some of heaviest 
traffic increases this year will be in forest products like those 
being transported aboard this manifest freight moving from the 
Pacific Northwest toward markets in the Los Angeles Basin.’* 


course; are far more fuel-efficient than trucks—they ‘can © 


ean 


has become extremely critical to them-—-particularly. in 
times of rapidly rising prices. Companies watch their 
order size and, in turn, are demanding even faster tum- 
around from the time an order is placed until. it is 
received and ready for sale. This goes for both the pro- 
ducer and the receiver. In short, they are looking ‘to us 
for help in keeping both their warehousing and their’ 
transportation costs down, and, of course, they also ex- 
pect us to provide.a highly efficient ‘Pipeline’ for their 
products. 

Here’s an example of a changed distribution patigen 
that affects our railroad. The California canners, ‘over 
the past few years, have begun to establish distribution 
centers in the East. The move began because of the lack 
of adequate warehousing facilities onthe Pacific :Coast 
to handle all of the pack as it was produced. But the 
canners also found that they needed facilities ‘closer to 
their markets, so that they could supply their customers 
faster and in smaller quantities (to keep customers’ in- 
ventories down). 

This has been a major departure from ‘the historic 
practice of producing canned goods on the Pacific Coast, 
warehousing them there and shipping on order direct to 
customers across the nation—often : with’ several stop- 
overs for partial unloading cnroute. That was not the 
most efficient transportation, since it inevitably caused 
delays to some of the product ‘and all of thé equipment. 
Now solid carloads move to the distribution centers in 
the East. The changed pattern still covers only about 40 
per cent of the total movement, but it “is increasing 
every year. 


re) Has SP’s increasing market research captbility : 
a --with its extensive computer back- up heen an 


important sales tool? 
A Bob, we're making good use: of our market re-" 
“= search capabilities to analyze. the .competition 
and to come up with new ideas on‘how.to get additional 
business. ‘Recently, for.example,.we completed ‘a major.“ 
‘canned goods ‘study, including’ interviews’ with: many 
customers, to-determine : trends in:their industry so'that 
we can” fine-tune our’ service tomeet. their ‘needs. We : 


plan to study all of our major commodity movements. 
This work ‘will be directed by our-new vice president- 
marketing, Pete Vajta..The marketing effort headed by 
Mr. Vajta, we feel, will strengthen our long-term sales 
activities by helping us focus on those markets with the 
greatest potential. 


oO My impression is that the whole approach to 
® traffic solicitation is changing. What qualities 
must a good traffic salesman have today? What must he 
do to stay on top of his job? 
& As you know, Bob, the days when the salesman 
* could just hand out a cigar and tell a couple of 
jokes are long gone. Today, our salesmen — besides 
being personable and knowledgeable about our Com- 
pany’s services—must know the customer’s problems 
and be prepared to offer solutions. A customer views his 
business on an overall basis, and we must use our com- 
puter-generated information to show him that we under- 
stand his total transportation picture and can offer 
improvements. This approach has been especially suc- 


cessful with ‘our larger customers; -many “of ‘whom’ are: : 
not readily .ableto‘devélop the kindof detailed com- : 


puter analysis that we can offer. Today’s salésman must 
also keep upon pricing changes, competitive’ factors, 
economic: conditions. and a host of other variables in 
order to be successful in his job. 


oO We understand that Traffic and Operating De- 
= partment teamwork is paying off on a number of 
different levels these days. Is that right? 


A We've recently instituted a program where our 
® field sales people meet regularly with their oper- 
ating counterparts to explore areas where changes in 
service can win us more business. This program, which 
certainly has great potential, is going on at such points 
as Portland, Oakland, Los Angeles, Phoenix and Hous- 
ton..The two departments, working together, have also 
placed in service a number of run-through trains in a 
continuing effort to improve our schedules between the 
East and South and the West Coast. 

In the General Office, cooperation between the Traffic 
and Operating Departments has never been better. We 
have weekly joint meetings to review the most serious 
situations of the prior week and decide how to get 
things back on track. On a daily basis, our General 
Office traffic and operating people are in close touch, 
working out service matters, dealing with equipment 
availability and getting individual cars expedited when 
they are urgently needed by our customers, 


o Whai do you feel was the significance of creating 
™ @ vice-presideni-sales in the Traffic Department? 


A The position is relatively new, as you know, Bob 
= just about a year old. By establishing’ it, 
Southern Pacific gave additional status—not so much to 
the individual who holds the post—but to the impor- 
tance of sales in the Traffic Department and the Com- 
pany generally. The move also gave recognition to the 
importance of the work being done by our sales people 
in the field. Incidentally, we think the rearrangement of 
the traffic sales territories will make for better supervi- 
sion and coordination and will allow each of us to get 
together with our sales people more often and hear what 
they have to say. After all, they are the eyes and ears 
of this railroad. 

I really fee] that the caliber of the people doing our 
sales work is outstanding. You couldn’t find it dupli- 
cated on any other railroad in the country. 


oO Hoiv do you ‘yourself operate as the -railroad’s 
* “top salesman?” £ 


A I spend about ‘70 per cent of my time traveling, 
*- Bob, visiting our sales offices-and getting to know 
our sales people throughout the ‘territory, ‘meeting with 
our customers, reviewing -all areas of their transporta- 


have frequent. meetings ‘with ‘other ‘railroads to ‘develop 


“better: cooperation for our mutual benefit. “Allin all, :it’s 
an interesting, ‘exciting and challenging’ job-—one. that 


requires all I can give.to it:” 


tion: requirements to ‘find out where we might be more’ : 
helpful or more ‘responsive ‘to-each other’s needs. Talso™ 


The following major changes be- 
came effective in the Operating 
Dept. on June 1: 

The title of R. L. King was 
changed from vice president and 
general manager to vice president- 
operations. 

Jd. D.. Ramsey, regional opera- 
tions manager at San Francisco, 
was named general manager, with 
systemwide responsibilities. 

C. T. Babers, asst. general man- 
ager at San Francisco since Nov. 
1, 1976, will retain the same title 
but will be concerned chiefly with 
system operations. 

W. J. Lacy, regional operations 
manager at Houston, becomes asst. 


general manager at San Francisco, 


with responsibility for employe rela- 
tions matters, particularly in the 
areas of training, discipline and 
operating rules. 

Asst. Superintendents H. D. 
Fisher, Sacramento Division; D.M. 
Mohan, Western Division; and L, L. 
Phipps, Lafayette Division, have 
been appointed assistants to the 
general manager at San Francisco. 


Ramsey Named Gen. Manag 


er, 


J. D. RAMSEY 


They will conduct special studies 
and other projects. ‘ 

Ramsey joined SP as a telegra- 
pher at Dallas, Texas, in 1941. He 
moved up through various Operat- 
ing Dept. positions, serving as su- 
perintendent of the San Antonio 
Division, asst. general manager and 
regional operations manager at 
Houston, before being transferred 
to San Francisco. 

Babers joined SP’s Operating 
Dept. at Tucumcari, N.M., in 1950. 
After advancing through various 


Babers, Lacy Move Up 


¢. T. BABERS 


W. 5, LACY 


positions, he served as an asst, su- 
perintendent at Bakersfield, .Los 
Angeles and Portland, before being 
named superintendent of the Ore- 
gon Division in 1973. 

Lacy entered the service of the 
Cotton Belt as a telegrapher -at 
Tyler, Texas, in 1944. He served 
as asst. general superintendent and 
superintendent at Pine Bluff before 
his transfer to San Francisco’ in 
1969 as asst. general manager, He 
was named regional operations 
manager at Houston in 1976, 


Denton to Head Industrial Relations Dept. 


William R. Denton, Southern Pa- 
cific Company’s vice president in 
Washington, D.C., for the past five 
years, has returned to SP’s San 
Francisco General Office to head a 
new Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. 

Named governmental affairs rep- 
resentative for Southern Pacific in 
Washington was Bags z 
Daniel V. Flana- 
gan. 

Denton, 46, has 
been vice presi- 
dent of the parent B 
company and also £ 
of cits principal } 
railroad subsid- 
iary, Southern 
Pacific Transpor- 


“tation Company. “DANIEL V, FLANAGAN 


He-will continue ‘in both capacities, 
directing ‘the. merged functions :of 
the ‘Transportation ‘Company's ‘for- 


mer Labor Relations and Personnel 
Departments while also continuing 
to oversee Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s governmental relations ac- 
tivities at federal and state levels. 
He joined the Company as an at- 
tormey at San Francisco in 1956 and 
specialized in labor law,. after re- 


ceiving his B.A. degree at Coinell ” 


and LL.B. at Stanford. He was ad- 
vanced to general attorney in 1965 
and then elected a vice president 
and transferred to Washington in 
1972. 

Flanagan, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, is a graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy and served as a na- 
val officer in Viet Nam. He has held 
various positions. in the pension 
fund field, both in the consulting 
and governmental ‘affairs areas. 
Most recently he -has been vice 
president-administration for the na- 
tional . real ‘estate ‘firm -of. Milton 
Meyer & Company. 


W. R. DENTON 


He has been active in civic affairs ’ 
in San Francisco and governmental 
affairs, regionally and nationally. 
He helped design and establish the 
University of California Hastings 
Law Center Foundation as the de- 
velopment arm for the. nation’s sec-: 
ond largest’ Jaw. school.” He also” 
coordinated “Orphan Airlift” which 
brought 1,500 ‘Viet Nam orphans ‘to 
the U.S. in 1973, 


L SP Sales‘ Rep. Ron’P. Reiter, right, confers with 
Robert R. White, general. manager, Foster Farms’ pro- 
» ‘duction division at Livingston, Calif. (near Merced). 


2. Within a 25-mile radius of Livingston, Foster 
Farms has 60 chicken ranches, each with 14 growing 
houses ‘like this one. Each house holds 21,000 
chickens. 


3. Chickens emerge from Foster Farms’ Livingston 
processing plant—largest single unit of its kind in 
the world——weighed, priced and ready for the shelf. 


4. Zacky Farms has 16 turkey ranches similar to this 
one in the San Joaquin Valley. The firm produces 
about a million and a half turkeys a year, 


5. This huge Zacky Farms feed mill in Fresno has 18 
silos and 10,000 tons of storage capacity. It sup- 
plies feed to Zacky chicken and turkey ranches in a 
four county area of Central California. 


HAT THICK, juicy steak or 
roast turkey or crisp fried 
chicken you enjoyed last night was 
probably produced from grain prod- 
ucts and soybean meal delivered by 
Southern Pacific. 
Last year more than 20,000 car- 
loads of animal and poultry feed 


‘moved over our lines. Over half of 


that was corn and grain sorghums 
shipped from the midwestern plains 
states to the big chicken, turkey and 
cattle producers in the San Joaquin 
Valley and other parts of California 
and the Southwest. 


More Carloads Moving 


This year feed grains may be 
moving in even greater volume on 
Southern Pacific because our pric- 
ing specialists have developed new 
graduated rates that are saving live- 
stock producers important money. 

The rates are based on 50-car, 25- 
car and 5-car shipments from the 
midwest in giant covered hoppers— 
each with a capacity of about 190,- 
000 pounds. Rates on single car 
shipments have also been reduced. 

‘ When a chicken, turkey or cattle 
raiser orders three or more consec- 
utive shipments of 50 cars each, for 
example, he can save a substantial 
amount per ‘car:over the old single 


“Car -rate. 


ABOVE: About 65,000 head of cattle are 


«being fattened for ‘market ‘on ‘this 500- 
vacre teed lot, targest on the West Coast, 
“operated by Harris Feeding Co. near Cca- 
‘linga, Calif. Corn in carload lots delivered . 
“by SP.is'a ‘major factor in the feed: mix... 


Similarly, about a year ago, SP 
lowered rates on single car. ship- 
ments of soybean meal—an impor- 
tant ingredient in poultry feed — 
making it possible for chicken and 
turkey producers to achieve addi- 
tional savings. 


Help for Producers 

“We decided that there was a 
need to reduce rates on these feed 
components,” explains Executive 
Vice President-Traffic F. E. Krie- 
bel, “to help the livestock producers 
on our lines meet extremely keen 
competition from producers in areas 
closer to the primary midwestern 
sources of corn, grain sorghums and 
soybean meal.” 

Robert R. White, general mana- 
ger of Foster Farms’ production di- 
vision at Livingston, Califone of 
the nation’s largest poultry opera- 


* tions—puts it this way: 


A Major ‘Assist’ 

“The multiple car rates provide 
us with a major ‘assist’ in our abil- 
ity to compete in the California 
market. The cost savings are being 
translated into increased volume, 
and we feel they will eventually 
mean lower meat costs to the con- 
sumer.” 

Five ‘major firms are presently 
using the 50 and 25-car rates: ‘Fos- 
ter ‘Farms, Zacky Farms, Fat City 
Feed Lots, Harris Feeding Com- 
ypany ‘and ‘The Grange: Company. 
“Here’s ‘abrief look’ at their .opera- 
tions: 2) ae - 
"Foster «Farms, which . produces 


about 6U per cent of the chickens 
consumed in California, processes 
more than 300,000 fryers a day. 
(They also produce baking chick- 
ens and turkeys.) 

The firm maintains about 600,000 
laying hens at all times, raising 
them from carefully selected breed- 
er stock, The eggs go to Foster 
Farms hatcheries, and the baby 
chicks are raised on fryer ranches. 
Within a 25-mile radius of Living- 
ston (near Merced), Foster has 60° 
ranches, each with 14 growing 
houses, Each house holds 21,000 
chickens. 


Automatic Incubators 

The hatcheries have automatic, 
temperature-controlled incubators, 
and the growing houses have auto- 
matic feeding and watering systems. 
Everything in the houses is cleaned 
and sterilized between broods. 

The fryers attain their optimum 
weight. — about four and a half 
pounds ~~ in 58 to 60 days, During 
that time each chicken eats about 
nine pounds of feed. 

In order to provide for its mil- 
lions of hungry chickens, Foster 
Farms prepares 7,500 tons of feed-a 
week. The main ingredients in the 


COVER 
Yardmaster Douglas. ‘Wil- 
liams, seated at his. desk “in 
Eugene -'Yard’s East “Tower, 
helps keep the ‘traffic ‘moving 
‘through ‘this ‘busy ‘terminal. 


RIGHT: Foster Farms has its own switch engine to’ move 
giant hopper cars of corn te its mill, SP has already delivered 
several 50-car shipments of corn to the firm this year, and 
Foster has installed additional trackage and grain storage 
capacity to handle more of these movements. BELOW: 
Fresno District Sales Rep, Don Skelton, left, confers with Al 
Zacky, center, and Dane Kimmell, gen. mgr. of Zacky Farms. 
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feed are corn and soybean meal. 

Southern Pacific has already de- 
livered several 50-car shipments of 
midwestern corn to the firm this 
year, and Foster has many more 50- 
car multiples on order. It has in- 
stalled additional trackage and 
grain storage capacity to facilitate 
the handling of these movements. 

The feed is formulated by com- 
puter in a highly automated mill. 
Foster even has a Ph.D nutritionist, 
plus a technical staff which includes 
chemists, bacteriologists and profes- 
sional taste testers. 

“We only use natural ingredients 
in our feed, and everything we sell 


BELOW: Fresno Sales Rep. Jerry Huish, 
tight, discusses. Harris Feeding Co. oper- 
ations with John T. Buckmaster, feed 
toreman. BELOW RIGHT: Sales Rep. 
Steve. James, left, chats with Brad G. 
Crandall, vice president of Fat City Feed 
Lots, Inc. at Gonzales, Calif. 
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is fresh—not frozen,” White points 
out, “Each of our chickens is fed- 
erally inspected, but our own stan- 
dards for quality and cleanliness are 
much tougher than those of the fed- 
eral government, We have 56 people 
who do nothing but monitor qual- 
ity.” 
The World's Largest 

The chickens emerge from the 
Livingston processing and packing 
plant (the largest single poultry 
processing unit in the world) — 
either whole or in parts — weighed, 
priced and ready for the shelf. 

By-products such as feathers, 
feet and intestines go into a protein 
reduction plant and become nutri- 
tional additives for pet foods. Even 
the manure — about 100,000 tons a 
year—is dried, sterilized and sold 
as a nitrogen additive for certain 
types of animal feed. 


In addition to its growing and 
processing operation, the firm has 
three Foster Fried Chicken restau- 
rants and plans to build many more 
in the next few years to keep in step 
with a growing trend among Amer- 
icans to eat out (one-third of all 
meals are now eaten out) . 

“We're even going to market an 
ali-chicken hot dog,’ White adds. 

Zacky Farms has its major mill, 
with 18 silos and 10,000 tons of stor- 
age capacity, at Fresno. This mill 
supplies feed to Zacky chicken and 
turkey ranches in a four county area 
of Central California. The firm’s 
processing plants are in Los Angeles 
and South El Monte. 

1.5 Mitlion Turkeys a Year 

“We process and market about 
400,000 chickens a week and about 
a million and a half turkeys a year, 
all under the Zacky Farms label,” 


t 
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RIGHT: -A ‘portable pipeline is “used .to 
pump ‘grain out of hopper.cars into wait- 
ing Fat City Feed Lot trucks at Gonzales. 


says Al Zacky. “Multiple car rates 
on corn, which accounts for a little 
over half of our feed mix, are really 
helping us to hold our costs down.” 

He points out that it takes about 
20 weeks and 50 to 55 pounds of 
feed to raise a 25-pound tom turkey. 
“Feed represents nearly 60 per cent 
of our costs.” 

Zacky Farms has been receiving 
25 and 50-car shipments. The firm 
uses approximately 3,500 tons of 
corn per week. 

The Grange Company has feed 
mills and storage silos at Burrell 
and Ceres, Calif. The ultra-modern 
Burrell plant was built in 1972 and 
the Ceres mill was purchased in 
1974. 

400,000 Tons of Feed 

The two mills have a combined 
capacity of about 400,000 tons of 
feed per year, a large portion of it 
for the firm’s turkey operations. 
Feed is also sold to other poultry 
and hog raisers and pet food manu- 
facturers. 

The Grange Company has al- 
ready received some 25-car ship- 
ments of grain and it has several 
more on order. It is planning to 
build additional trackage to facili- 
tate the handling of these ship- 
ments. 

Harris Feeding Company, near 
Coalinga, Calif., operates the larg- 
est cattle feeding lot on the West 


Coming Soon 


The next Bulletin wili be a 
special 16-page, four color mid- 
year issue, with coverage of 
Southern Pacific’s annual meet- 
ing in New York, plus other ma- 
terial: which we hope and trust 
‘you will find interesting. 
Following that issue, the July- 
August Bulletin will carry a ma- 
jor article'on what.Southern Pa- 
cific:is doing. to:conserve energy 
and water—two of the most’ pre-.| 
cious" resources ‘of ‘the’ planet 
éarth. oo. 2 


: : jaries: There they are processed and 


Coast. The firm currently has about 
65,000 head being fattened for mar- 
ket on its 500-acre facility. 

The cattle, which come from all 
over the West, arrive at the lot as 
yearlings (mainly Hereford and 
Black Angus), weighing about 600 
pounds, By the time they are ready 
for marketing in 100 to 120 days, 
they weigh more than 1,000 pounds. 

While they are in the feed lot’s 
lighted pens, the cattle eat almost 
continuously—day and night-—con- 
suming an average of 22 to 24 
pounds of feed a day. (A steer has 
to eat seven pounds of feed to gain a 
pound of weight.) They also drink 
from 10 to 15 gallons of water a day. 
Continuous music wafts over the lot 
to keep the cattle relaxed and im- 
prove their gaining ability. 


Feed is 75% Grain 

The feed mixture includes about 
75 per cent grain, plus cottonseed 
meal, molasses, beet pulp, alfalfa 
hay, barley straw and various vita- 
mins and minerals. The Harris 
Feeding Company mixes about 700 
tons of feed'a day by computer in 
its electronically controlled mill. 

Since November, the firm has re- 
ceived several 50-car-shipments of 
corn and has many more multi-car 
shipments on:order for delivery in 
the next few months, 

Itships about 1,000 head of fat 
cattle each week “to the San Jose 
Meat. ‘Company: and 2,500 “head 
each ‘week ‘tothe Diamond _Méat 
Company -in Selma, Harris subsid- 


marketed to leading grocery chains, 
restaurants and hotels in the San 
Francisco Bay Area. Another 1,000 
head go to other meat packers. 


20,000 Acres in Crops 


Harris Feeding Company is a 
subsidiary of Harris Farms, which 
raises cotton, barley, tomatoes, al- 
falfa and melons on about 20,000 
acres in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Fat City Feed Lots, Inc. has about 
37,000 head of cattle on its lot at 
Gonzales (near Salinas) and ex- 
pects to reach 50,000 in the near 
future. 


So far, this firm has received sev- 
eral 50-car corn shipments in giant 
hoppers which originate in Nebras- 
ka, and travel 890 miles over our 
lines from Ogden to Gonzales, It has 
several more 50-car shipments. on 
order, 

“Transportation costs are a cru- 
cia] factor in the fat cattle market 
where every penny counts,” says 
Brad G. Crandall, vice president of 
Fat City Feed Lots. “These new 
rates are really helping us keep our 
costs down, and that’s the name of 
the. game.” 


Paul Foster Dies 
Southern Pacific was sorry to 
learn of the recent death of Paul E- 
Foster, 42, president of Foster Poul- 

try Farms, Inc., since 1969. The~ 
family-owned business was founded 
by his father, Max Foster, and -is 
the largest poultry processing and 

marketing concern in the West. 


:S¢ause of new. conipétition from pub: 


SP Seeks to Discontinue 
Peninsula Commute Service 


OUTHERN PACIFIC, citing 
. a $10 million annual loss on 
its commute operation that has more 
than doubled since 1973, has asked 


the California Public Utilities Com- . 


mission for authority to discontinue 
passenger train: service on the San 
Francisco Peninsula, 

SP’s 44 commute trains on the 
47-mile route between San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose now handle less 
than 7,500 commuters on an average 
weekday—about 2,000 fewer riders 
than in 1973, 


33-Month Delay 


“For more than two years and 
nine months, we’ve been waiting for 
a fare. increase while the losses 
climbed,” declared Alan D. De 
Moss, SP vice president. 

The state PUC has not acted 
upon a fare increase application 
which SP filed on August 23, 1974, 
DeMoss noted, The pending re- 
quest, for a 96% fare boost, was 
based on what would have been a 
break-even point for the commute 
service in 1973, 

“There were delays created by 
political intervention,” DeMoss 
said, “and the PUC did not hold 
public hearings until last year, 

“Since then, the Commission has 
again.and again postponed any ac- 
tion on the fare increase, even 
though it has been talking about in- 
creases of possibly 25% or 40%. At 
this late date, that’s too little. It 
would cover only 11% to 18%, of 
the 1976 loss, and’even less in 1977. 
“During the long wait,” DeMoss 
continued, “our commute deficit has 
kept growing’ at an alarming rate. 
Inflation-has pushed operation costs 
up 58%, -since 1973. . At the same 


time, -train: patronage continued a 


23-year downward trend, in-part be- 


lic.transit in the area.’ 


loses about $10 million a year oper- 
ating commute trains. We take in 
about $4 million in fares, but the 
expenses are $14 million. Fares 
cover only 29% of costs.” 

By contrast, commute losses’ in 
1973 were. $4.8 million and fares 
then paid 47%, of operating costs. 

“No private company can afford 
on-going losses of this scale,” De- 
Moss said. “SP must compete with 
other railroads and trucking lines 
which are not required to operate a 
money-losing commute service, and 
a $10 million annual loss adversely 
affects our ability to provide the 
service and equipment needed to 
ship California products to national 
markets.” 

The solution, SP said, is to turn 
over the business of Peninsula com- 
mute service to public agencies. 

“A public bus transit system,” 
DeMoss said, ‘such as one now be- 
ing developed on the Peninsula to 
compete with SP, can reach more 
people on more flexible routes, bring 
them closer downtown in San Fran- 
cisco without vast construction proj- 
ects, and operate with greater fuel 
efficiency and much lower costs than 
a fixed rail system.” 

SP told commuters it has lost 
about $22 million on the service “in 
the 1,000 days we’ve waited through 


this regulatory ‘time lag.” ; 

_. The:statement said “this -govern- 
mental indifference to-the ‘real and 
serious needs of a regulated utility” 
in a competitive environment seems 
to be one more unhappy indication 
of an anti-business attitude on the 
part of California state agencies.”. 

The railroad contrasted its wait 
for a fare increase with recent ac- 
tion of the state PUC approving 
San Mateo County Transit Dis- 
trict’s bid to acquire Greyhound 
commute bus service between Palo 
Alto and San Francisco. 

PUC Aids Competitors 

“The California PUC approved 
that application in less than three 
months,” SP pointed out, “The de- 
cision said approval was given even 
though ‘it was not possible to say 
what final fare. structure would be 
adopted’ by SamTrans, which as a 
public agency can now set its own 
fares — and compete with Southern 
Pacific — without asking the PUC, 
as we must do,” 

Southern Pacific said its action is 
being taken with “full regard for the 
needs of our commuters to get to 
and from work. It was with their in- 
terests in mind that, in the last year 
and a half, we have offered to sell 
half of our right-of-way, the stations 
and commute equipment to a public 
agency, and we have offered to 
sponsor the start-up of a van pool 
program for our commuters, These 
offers are still open, but we cannot 
sit and wait any longer while the 
deficit grows and grows.” 


| 


a et a re lee 


; Three Good Citizens 


Awarded $100 Bonds 


Southern Pacific has awarded 
three teenagers each $100 U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds for their quick action in 


‘ notifying authorities of a broken 


rail on the Coos Bay Branch, south 
of Reedsport, Oregon, 

The three youths—-Ricky Corco- 
ran, 14; James Dorsey, 13; and 
Monte Early, 14 — spotted the 
break while walking along the right 
of way south of the city. They im- 
mediately reported the matter to 
Reedsport Police Chief Orville 
Powell. 

The 14-inch section of broken 
rail (a bolt hole break) was cut out 
and replaced, thus averting the pos- 
sibility of a derailment. 

The youngsters, students at W.F. 
Jewett Middle School, received 
their bonds and certificates of ap- 
preciation from SP during a cere- 


Receiving “Certificates of Appreciation” from.SP for notifying authorities of broken 
rail on the Coos Bay Branch are, I-r along stair rail, Monte Early, 14, Jim Dorsey, 13, 
and Ricky Corcoran, 14. Looking on proudly are their parents, as Douglas Jordan, 
asst. terminal supt. at Eugene, makes presentation. 


mony at the school district office. 

The Company also hosted a 
luncheon for the youngsters, their 
parents, the chief of police and 
school officials. Douglas Jordan, 
then trainmaster at Roseburg and 
now asst. terminal supt. at Eugene, 


presented the awards. 

He pointed out that SP rails are 
monitored regularly, “but problems 
like this do happen once in awhile. 
We deeply appreciate the good 
citizenship of these fine young peo- 
ple.” 


L. E. Hoyt is a Director: 


New Group Works for Healthy Business Climate 


L. E. Hoyt, vice president in the 
Executive Dept. at San Francisco, 
is serving as a director of the newly 
formed California Council for Envi- 
ronmental and Economic Balance. 

CCEEB is a joint labor-manage- 

ment body, headed by Edmund G. 
Brown, California’s ex-governor and 
father of the state’s present gover- 
nor, Vice chairman of the group is 
William R. Robertson, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the Los An- 
geles County Federation of Labor 
(AFL-CIO). 
’ As. its name implies, CCEEB is 
working to bring about favorable 
conditions for the creation of jobs 
and economic growth in California, 
while at the same time giving due 
consideration: to the protection of 
the environment. 

CCEEB seeks a healthy climate 
for. business and. .an end ..to the 


bureaucratic ‘red tape, complex liti- 


» “With more money going out, less 
coming “in, and :no_ fare increase in 


vv 24a" years, Southem: Pacific now. 


ioe 


gation and over-restrictive environ- 


“mental controls that have dis- 


couraged . companies interested “in 


“focating new plants in the state: The 


Dow Chemical Company, which re- 
cently gave up its efforts to build a 
$500 million petrochemical com- 
plex on the Sacramento River near 
Rio Vista,.is a classic case of this 
kind of problem. 

The firm spent two and a half 
years and $4 million to get federal, 


state and local approval of its proj- 
ect, and—-at the time it finally aban- 
doned its plans—-had only received 
four of the 65 permits it needed. 

The Dow complex would have 
employed 1,000 workers with an an- 
nual payroll of over $15 million. 
About 1,000 construction workers 
would also have been needed to 
build the complex. Additionally, the 
project would have meant substan- 
tial traffic for Southern Pacific. 


Charlie Neal Honored 

Charles E, Neal, who retired in 
1974 after 48 years with Southern 
Pacific, has been named “Rotarian 
of the Year” by District 513 of Ro- 
tary International, which stretches 
from the San ‘Francisco’ Peninsula 
to the Oregon Border. 

Neal, who lives in San Rafael, 
Calif., asked Rotary officials to give 
him the toughest possible jobs after 
his retirement.-So he was put in 
charge of finding Marin County Ro- 
tary members willing to play host to 
336 Rotarians and -their-wives plan- 
ning. 'to-attend ‘a Rotary Interna- 


‘tional convention in‘San Francisco. 


Neal: has-also sparked ‘the Rotary 


Junior Achievement program, 
headed the Rotary youth commit- 
tee and worked to improve condi- 
tions at Marin County’s Children’s 
Treatment Center. He has also been 
named campaign chairman for 
United Way of Marin County for 
the 1977 drive, 

His other community activities . 
include memberships on the Marin 
County Grand Jury two years ago, 
the board of the YMCA of Marin, 
and the Bishop’s Committee of the 
Church of the Redeemer. 

During much of his career, Neal 
served as vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern 
Pacific, He retired as asst.:to chief 
engineer-system. : 


OLD, 


pray They Help Earn Qur ‘Bread and Butter’ 


HIS IS A story about one of 

our daily “bread and butter” 
trains that funnels traflic-— mostly 
forest products—-from the Pacific 
Northwest to the Los Angeles 
Basin. 


Actually, on most days (when 
the traffic warrants), it’s two trains, 
splitting at Eugene or Roseville 
into the PTCIY and the PTLAY 
with cars for City of Industry and 


ABOVE LEFT: Locomotive Engineer W. L. 
Peterson prepares to leave Eugene Yard 
with the PTCIY. ABOVE RIGHT: Con- 
ductor G. H. Ross checks cars on PTLAY 
against his consist fist as they roll past 
him, before boarding his caboose. 


Los Angeles, respectively. 

These are expedited trains. The 
PFCIY, for instance, is scheduled to 
make the 1150-mile trip from Port- 
land to City of Industry in 53 hours 
and 30 minutes, including all stops. 


Consistent Performers 


But, as J. E. Neal, superinten- 
dent of the Oregon Division, ex- 
plains, “The important point is that 
they are consistent performers. 
These trains provide our shippers 
with the kind of dependable ‘pipe- 
line’ for their products that both 
they and their customers need.” 


Not only do the two trains’ have 


excellent on-time records, but in 
recent months they have been ar- 
riving — on the average — two or 
three hours ahead of schedule. 

The PTCIY was established as a 
new train with a highly competitive 
schedule in November, 1975. As 
traffic for the train increased, the 
PTLAY was added about a year 
later. 

The consists of the two trains, 
as they head south each day, in- 
clude dozens of carloads of lumber, 
newsprint, fibreboard, plywood and 
household paper products — the 
kinds of items you find on super- 
market shelves. 


Top Shippers Use Trains 


The names-of the shippers on the 
consist lists read like a roster of the 
nation’s top forest products manu- 


facturers —such’ names as ‘Crown 


LEFT: Conferring at Portland, -Ore., on 
traffic: bound for the ‘Los Angeles: Basin 
via SP are, seated I-r, K: L. Garber, traffic 


“manager, Western. Transportation Co; 


Carl ’S, Johnson, manager, «outbound 


order control and transportation, Crown ~ 
Zellerbach; .and-G.-D.- Cone, manager,” 
éustomer -and “transportation services,“ ; 
Waterway Terminals Co. Standing is CL. 

Wise, SP asst. district sales manager. 5 


Hisly gives priority handling.to the PTCIY 
and the PTLAY. 


Zellerbach;.. Weyerhauser, ° Georgia 
Pacific,.-Boise Cascade, «Louisiana 
Pacific, International Paper, Pub- 
lisher’s: Forest :Products, Western 
Kraft.and many others, 

All.of them depend on the two 
trains to keep their products flow- 
ing to their customers on a regular 
basis, so that inventories can be 


kept low and warehousing held to a- 


minimum. 

Carl S. Johnson, manager, out- 
bound order control and transpor- 
tation for Crown Zellerbach at 
Portland, puts it this way: 


“They're Doing a Good dob” 


“From a transportation stand- 
point, we consider reliability and 
consistency all-important, and your 
Los Angeles-area trains are doing 
a good job for us. Not long ago, we 
closed a- large warehouse in Los 
Angeles. One of the contributing 
factors in the decision to close it 
was the availability of dependable 
rail service direct to Crown Zeller- 
bach customers, which allows them 
to function on a low inventory 
basis.” 

The Los Angeles Basin is the 
largest market for Crown Zeller- 


bach products manufactured in the’ 


BELOW: Paper products for large grocery 
firm in Los Angeles area are loaded into 
SP box car at Portland. BELOW RIGHT: 
Discussing rail delivery requirements of 
Vons Grocery Co. at Ef Monte, Calif., are, 
l-r, SP District Sales Manager C. W. Mc- 
Gann; T. A. Cuccio, asst. warehouse 
manager; and R. N. Alexander, grocery 
warehouse manager for Vons. 


RIGHT: Eugene-Train ‘Dispatcher GR. | 


Pacific Northwest. About 36 per 
cent of the firm’s consumer prod- 
ucts go directly to major wholesale 
grocers in the L.A. area. 

The majority of these wholesale 
grocers have distribution centers on 
our lines—among them, such com- 
panies as Safeway, Lucky, Alpha 
Beta, Ralphs, Fazio, Vons and Al- 
bertson, They, too,’ stress the im- 
portance of dependable deliveries. 


Timely Flow 


Robert A. Alexander, warehouse 
manager of the Vons Grocery Com- 
pany distribution ‘center in El 
Monte (near City of Industry) 
which supplies. the firm’s 132 super- 
markets in Southern California, 
points out that: 

“Timely flow is what makes ware- 
housing work, At any given time, 


(Please turn page) 


TEAR rigs 


cals 


ABOVE: After completion of airbrake test 
on PTCIY at Eugene Yard, Carman Mer- 
ritt Wells uses walkie-talkie to radio an 
“OK" to locomotive engineer. 
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ABOVE: Brakeman Steve Finch pulls pin 
on car at City of Industry. Traffic arriving 
on PTCIY is reclassified here and divided 
among four “haulers” which deliver cars 
to industries on 12 branch lines. 


for example, we don’t have to store 
more than a 16-day supply of paper 
products for our markets, because 
we can count on the flow coming to 
us via Southern Pacific. You people 
are part of our assembly line.” 

Vons distributes about 6,500 
cases of paper products to its mar- 
kets each week. That adds up to 
more than 300,000 packages of nap- 
kins, paper towels, tissues, toilet 
paper and similar items. 


“You're Part of Our Pipeline” 

Allen ‘TI, Barnum, plant manager 
of the Western Kraft Paper Group’s 
paper bag division in Buena Park, 
Calif., makes a similar point. 

“It’s essential that we be able to 
depend on you people to keep us 
supplied with paper,” he says. 
“Your railroad is definitely part of 
our pipeline.” 


LEFT: -A ‘special fork lift: unloads 2200- 
Pound rol! of paper:from-SP box-car for 
use by Western Kraft's paper bag plant 


at Buena Park, Calif. The plant, a divi- 


sion of Willamette Industries, makes half 
a billion paper bags a year. 


This plant, which is affiliated 


with Willamette Industries, Inc., 


receives large rolls of paper in car- 
load lots. It makes about ‘half a 
billion paper bags a year for vari- 
ous types of stores, including most 
of the major grocery chains. 


Nucleus Assembled at Portland 


The nucleus of what will later 
split into two trains is assembled 
at Portland by the Portland Ter- 
minal Railroad (owned jointly by 
SP, UP. and BN) and pre-blocked 
for Los Angeles, City of Industry 
and Eugene. This train leaves our. 
northernmost city in the early eve- 
ning and picks up more cars at two 
or three main line points on its way 
to SP’s big classification yard at 
Eugene, 

Eugene -—— with about 15 branch 
lines feeding traffic into it — is the 
main gathering point for PTCIY 
and PTLAY traffic. Cars from the 
branches are brought into the yard, 
shoved over the hump and grouped 
into LA and CI blocks. Classifica- 


(Concluded on page 20) 


BELOW LEFT: L. J. Knott, hump foreman 
at Eugene Yard, uses panel in front of 
him to direct cars for PTCIY, PTLAY and 
other trains into classification tracks. 


BELOW: C. E. Leahy, left, SP district 
sales manager, Anaheim, confers with 
Alten T. Barnum, plant manager of West- 
ern Kraft's Buena Park paper bag plant. 
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“shown in-his Ways ‘and Means Comi 


SP Conductor 
Don Mello: 


EVADA HAS always heen run 
by citizen-legislators —- ever 
since the state was admitted to the 
Union in 1864, Today its 40-mem- 
ber Assembly includes housewives, 
teachers, electricians, ranchers, real 
estate salesmen, a minister, a bar 
owner—and a Southern Pacific con- 
ductor named Don Mello, a mild 
mannered man with the drive and 
energy of a diesel locomotive. For 
the past six years, he has headed 
the Assembly’s powerful Ways and 
Means Committee. 

“Isn't that something?” he smiles, 
“a conductor handling the purse 
strings of a multi-million dollar 
budget?” 

Until about 14 years ago, Don 
had little interest in politics, But 
after he was appointed to fill a va- 
cancy ‘in the Nevada Assembly, he 
plunged with typical verve and 
thoroughness into a field completely 
new: to him. He began knocking on 
‘doors, talking to people, listening 


and learning; he did his homework 


ABOVE LEFT: Don Mello, SP conductor, 


tee office at the Nevada State ‘Capital, 


“has-been? elected Assemblyman for 


Washoe County’s. District No. ‘30 for six 
consecutive two-year terms. ABOVE 


RIGHT: Carl A. ‘Soderblomi, SP’s/-tax 
“agent at Reno, .visits with Assemblyman 


Mello ‘in-the visitor's gallery:of the new 


© $3.5 million Nevada’ State Legislative 
“Building in:Carson City.. - 


usy State Legislator 


well, and as a result, has never lost 
an election. (In 1976 he defeated 
his closest opponent by a convinc- 
ing six to one margin.) 

“Mello is a fine legislator,” ob- 
serves Carl Soderblom, SP’s tax 
agent at Reno. “He’s introduced 
and had more bills passed than any 
other legislator in modern day 
Nevada.” 

When the state legislature is in 
session, Mello is granted a leave of 
absence by Southern Pacific, and 
during the session, which some- 
times lasts 100 days or more, as it 
did this year, the 42-year-old assem- 
blyman moves out of his Sparks 
home to take temporary quarters at 
Carson City. His working day of 16 
hours precludes his going home for 
visits, even though Sparks is only 
32 miles from the state capital. 

“My understanding wife com- 
mutes to see me as often as she 
can,” he says. : 

As conservative in his personal 
life as he is in politics; Don dated 
Barbara Jane Woodhall, who lived 
across the street from him in Sparks, 


‘for six years before he. proposed 


marriage. They have two sons: Don- 
ald,-a college student at the Univer- 
sity of Nevada,.and David, a high 
school junior, : 

Last year, forthe ‘first time, Ne- 


--Nada “voters ‘could ‘mark -their -bal- 


lots, “None :of:the above,” if those 


persons listed on the ballots failed 
to meet their approval. 

This was the result of a bill intro- 
duced by Don Mello; one that he is 
particularly. proud of. “The results 
shook up some of the statewide of- 
fice holders,” he says. 

Another Meilo-sponsored bill was 
one calling for the establishment of 
Nevada’s first four-year medical col- 
lege. 

Many articles have been writ- 
ten about him in leading publica- 
tions, including the Wall Street 
Journal and Newsweek magazine. 

Last year, Mello was named one 
of the “Ten Outstanding State Leg- 
islators in the U.S.” by the Assem- 
bly of Governmental Employees, a 
750,000-member organization made 
up of state, county and city workers. 

With his unbeaten record at the 
polls and his growing power in the 
State Assembly Che is the ranking 
Democrat in that body), would 
Mello ever consider running for 
governor of Nevada? 

“No,” he says, “but with my in- 
terest in and knowledge of fiscal ~ 
matters, I might take a shot at state 
controller-one of these days,” 

Don Mello has been with the rail- 
road since 1955. “It’s a darn good 
company to work for,’-he feels. “SP. 
knows ‘how important itis for us to. 
get Involved in a‘broad range of civic 

and ‘community ‘activities.”. 


1. Shown-at Woodburn, Ore., are (l-r) Francis J. lvancie, commissioner 
of public utilities, and Mildred Schwab, commissioner of parks and | 
recreation, both for the City of Portland; Mrs. Bob Straub; Oregon Gov. 
Bob Straub; and Woodburn Mayor Stanley Liss. 


2. Fun and refreshments aboard dome lounge car. 
3.: SP No. 4449 was the center.of attraction at every stop. 
4a: Relaxation in rear observation car. (Photo by Carol Lim)- 


5." Portland Sales ‘Rep. John B.:Ficker (back :to camera) was emcee ‘at ’ 
Portland festivities ‘on arrival of ‘train.:Here:-he-presents plaque ‘from ©: 
“City of ‘Portland .to Doyle McCormack; engineer ‘of 4449. Mrs. McCo 

q mack, shown with him, received a:-bouquet of roses. 


6. Huge old steam locomotive was ‘especially. fascinating to ae 


‘SP No. 4449, the most photo- 
graphed steam locomotive in his- 
tory, returned in triumph to Port- 
land on May 1, after pulling a 
special Amtrak transcontinental ex- 
cursion train on a 3,655-mile trek 
that began in Birmingham, Ala. 

Enroute, the train stopped in 61 
cities and towns and carried nearly 
10,000 persons during its 19-day 
trip. The busiest day was April 26 
when 1,022 persons climbed aboard 
to ride between Los Angeles and 
San Luis Obispo. 

The excursion was the 4449’s 
farewell journey after having pow- 
ered the American Freedom Train 
on a 30,000-mile odyssey through 
37 states during our nation’s bi- 
centennial year, 

The old locomotive—considered 
to be one of the most beautiful 
steam engines ever built — once 
pulled the Coast Daylight and 
other premier SP passenger trains. 
It was one of more than 50 steam 
locomotives donated by the Com- 
pany to cities along its lines. The 
4449 was on display in a Portland 
park from 1958 until 1975, when it 
was restored to operating condition. 
It has now returned home to its 
owner, the City of Portland. 

A holiday spirit of cameraderie 
kept the riders happy and excited 
during the entire “final trip.” Rail 
fan photographers on board photo- 
graphed the 20-car train and the 
4449 from every conceivable angle 
during special stops for the pur- 
pose: Thousands more viewed the 
train and took pictures from back- 
yards, atop overpasses, along the 
right-of-way, from station platforms 
and even dangling from trees. 

Colorful ceremonies at Portland 
on the arrival of the train were 
sparked by bagpipers and balloons 
marked ‘Welcome Home SP No. 
4449,” 

A huge crowd saw Portland City 
Commissioner Francis. J. Ivancie 


shonored by rail.-fan. groups. and 


others ‘for his’ outstanding -role in 
arranging for ‘the restoration of the 


: | 4449. He was. also ptesented with 


-a’ bas-relief’ of ‘the “Minute Man 
and the Astronaut” that-had been 
aboard the Freedom Train by Petr 
Surney, president of the American 
Freedom Train -Foundation, 
Doyle McCormack, master me- 


chanic during ‘the restoration’ of the 
4449 and later engineer-of the: ven. 
erable locomotive, received ‘a‘.sp 
cial ~ plaque - honoring him’ ..as-a™ 
“good will ambassador for the‘ 
of Portland,” 


Bulletin Board 


Elected or appointed to various 
posts: C. 0. Bottjen, traffic repre- 
sentative for PMT, San Francisco, 
as president, Pacific Traffic Assn. of 
San Francisco; William E. Still, gen- 
eral attorney, Los Angeles, as presi- 
dent, American Board of Trial Ad- 
vocates; F. J. Schmeltzer, sales 
representative, Minneapolis, as vice 
president, Southern Minnesota 
Traffic Club; R. E. Heidenburg, dis- 
trict sales manager, Kansas City, as 
a director; Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club of Kansas City; A, -C. 
Neiderhauser, asst. district sales 
manager, Ogden, as second vice 
president, Ogden Area Chamber of 
Commerce; W. E. Wells, asst. district 
sales manager, Eureka, Calif, as a 
director, Eureka Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert W. Cataifu, sales rep- 
resentative, Buffalo, as secretary- 
treasurer, Transportation Club of 
Buffalo; Philip Luchsinger, sales 
representative, New Orleans, as a 
director, New Orleans Traffic Club; 


Al Bradshaw, public relations man- 
ager, Tucson, as president, South- 
erm Arizona Chapter, Public Rela- 
tions Society of America, and as a 
director, Tucson YMCA; R. J. Me- 
Lean executive vice president, fi- 
nance, San Francisco, to a three- 
year term on the Board of Trustees 
of Golden Gate University; N. 
D. Lambdin, sales representative, 
Buffalo, as president, Niagara Falls 
Traffic Club; Merle Kelly, district 
sales manager, Houston, as presi- 
dent, Transportation Club of Hous- 
ton; R. L. Fowler, traffic rep., Cotton 
Belt, Cleveland, as president, Cen- 
tral Ohio Traffic Club; T. A. Fante, 
asst, vice president and general 
manager, Intermodal Traffic, San 
Francisco, as a director, World 
Trade Club; Mary S. Boesch, steno- 
clerk, Milwaukee, as president, 
Women’s Traffic Club of Milwau- 
kee; M. C. Goss, sales rep., Long 
Beach, as vice president, Harbor 
Transportation Club; and Bilt G. 
Sikes, sales rep., Atlanta, Ga., as 
first vice president, Northwest Geor- 
gia Traffic Club. 


“Champlin Steps Down; 


George Gee Succeeds 


Cc. W. “Champ” Champlin, chief 
special agent-system, has retired 
after 35 years with Southern Pa- 
cific. 

Succeeding him is George A. Gee, 
asst. chief special agent - system 
since 1972. 

A native of Arkansas, Champlin 
attended the University of Idaho, 
College of the Siskiyous and Col- 
lege of San. Mateo, and holds a 
teaching credential in police sci- 
ence. He was responsible for estab- 
lishing SP’s college-level Police 
Training Course. 

Champlin joined the Company 
io in 1942, after service as an Arkan- 

sas game warden and with the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation. He moved 
| up through various SP Police Dept. 
positions to become asst. chief spe- 
cial agent, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, in 1962. He was named 

é to his present post in 1972. 
é Gee, who attended the Interna- 
tional Railroad Police Academy in 
Chicago, joined SP in 1945, after 
World War IJ combat service 

| aboard a destroyer, 

He served as an investigator, asst. 
special agent and special agent on 
various divisions, before being 
named asst. chief special agent at 
Houston in 1971, He transferred to 
San Francisco as asst, chief special 
agent-system a year later. 


Keith's Career Ends 


Alan W, Keith, 60, asst, to man- 
- ager, Operations, Planning and Con- 
trol, ‘Transportation Dept., has. re- 
tired. after a 38-year. career. swith 
Southern Pacific. 
A graduate of -the ‘University .of 
California ‘at Berkeley, Keith joined 
ethe ‘Company as ‘a-telegrapher’on 


-asst.-'trainmaster, ' trainmaster “and 


‘the former ‘Coast Division ‘in 1939. 
““He'‘served ‘as ‘a train dispatcher,’ - 


C. W. CHAMPLIN G. A. GEE 


chief train dispatcher on various di- 
visions before being named super- 
visor of diesel power at San Fran- 
cisco in 1961, He continued as head 
of the Power Bureau until his re- 
tirement, 


Pennebaker Promoted 


William T, Pennebaker has been 
appointed manager of intermodal 
services in the greater Memphis 
area for the Cotton Belt. 

He will manage facilities in Cam- 
den, Brinkley, Pine Bluff, and Tex- 
arkana, Ark., Shreveport, La., and 
Memphis. 

Pennebaker, who attended Mem- 
phis State College, has been a Cot- 
ton Belt employe since 1961. 


Mustanich Retires 


John M. Mustanich, superinten- 
dent, Damage Prevention & Load- 
ing Services at San Francisco, has 
retired after a 41-year Southern Pa- 
: cific career. 

After: joining 
the Company at 
San Francisco in 
1986, he moved 
up through’ vari- 
ous. Operating 
“Dept: ‘positions to 
become . .succes- 

. sively transporta- 
i tion inspector, 

J. McMUSTANICH : asst. ‘supervisor, 
supervisor, and.-assistant - superin- 
tendent of DP&LS.He was:named 


“to his present post ‘in 1965. 


AL W. KEITH 


Theodore Wright Dies 


Theodore Wright, who retired as 
assistant to the president of South- 
ern Pacific in 1959 after more than 
48 years with the railroad, died 
May 22 in Los Gatos, Calif. at the 
age of 82, 

He began his career with Pacific 
Electric at Los Angeles in 1911 and 
after serving with the U.S. Navy 
during World War I, joined South- 
em Pacific at San Francisco where 
he rose through various positions in 
the Executive Department. 


Loveland Gets PR Post 


dim A, Loveland, a former state 
news editor for United Press Inter- 
national, has been appointed public 
relations representative for SP at 
San Francisco. 

Loveland has been a UPI staffer 
since 1971, serving in New York 
City, Boston and as the wire serv- 
ice’s state editor in Augusta, Maine. 

He worked as a reporter for the 
San Diego Tribune from . 1968 to 
1971, after graduation from San 
Francisco State University. He also 
has a degree from .the Columbia 
University. Graduate School of 
sournalism, 


Congratulations,.Lonnie. 
Congratulations: to. L. -C.°“Lon- 
nie’’’ Washington, :special’ account- 
‘ant,-Accounts “Payable, San Fran- 
cisco, who was-elected ‘to. the Rich- 


J. A. LOVELAND 


mond, Calif., City, Council “May. 10. 


: Signal Naintaner Walter ‘Wright J Jr 


He Thinks: Newton Was Wrong 


Walter C. Wright, Jr., ~signal 
maintainer, Suisun, -Calif., thinks 
Newton was wrong.about gravity. 
Wright's theory, which ‘he has re- 
searched and written about since 
1969, describes gravity as a “push, 
squeeze and twist,” rather than a 
pull, as stated by Newton. 

“There is a push between heav- 
enly bodies,” according to Wright, 
“but we are squeezed by gravity 
here on earth.” 

A self-educated man, he is an ex- 
pert in electronics and has a first 
class FCC radio license with a ra- 
dar endorsement, He has taught 
adult education courses in electron- 
ics and other subjects in various 
high schools and at Napa Junior 
College for several years. 

Wright has prepared over 100 ex- 
hibits and models to demonstrate 
his ideas and has written 34 pamph- 
lets explaining them. He has just 
completed a 900-page book, “A 


Police Praised 


Ina recent San Francisco incident 
a motorist, who had been pulled over 
for a traffic violation, 


suddenly 


Bogus Operators 


The Purchases & Materials 

Dept. notes that in recent months 
a number of bogus operators have 
been contacting our Company 
by telephone, sometimes repre- 
senting themselves as our sup- 
pliers, offering stationery and 
duplicating machine supplies 
which, upon receipt, prove to be 
overpriced and of inferior quality. 
This nationwide “‘con game” is 
practiced: extensively on large 
firms, such as ‘ours, with wide- 
spread :interests. 
./ Ifsyou'are.contacted by: some- 
one other ‘than. one of our estab- 
-lished :_suppliers, “please “obtain 
‘the name’ and -phone number ‘of 
‘the firm or individual and ‘advise. 
the P&M Dept, ‘in San Francisco 
on Ext. 22363. 


New Look at Gravity,” which he 
hopes to publish soon. 

He has made numerous TV ap- 
pearances and has been the subject 
of many newspaper articles. “I’ve 
been praised. and laughed at,” he 
says, “but-all I ask is a fair hearing. 
Prove me wrong and YH gladly ad- 
mit it.” 

Wright also has theories about 
earthquakes, and predicts the exis- 
tence of two planets which have not, 
as yet, been seen by scientists, “My 
ideas,” he says, “agree with Ein- 
stein’s theories.” 

A fourth generation resident of 
Suisun, Wright has been with SP 
for 40 years. He is the father of two 
boys: Timmy, who won first prize in 
a Teenage International Film Festi- 
val at the age of 17 for a film he 
wrote and directed; and Tommy, 
who at 16 was the youngest person 
ever to earn a first class FCC li- 
cense, Tommy is now working to- 


Signal Maintainer Walter C. Wright, Jr. 
of Suisun, Calif., shows same of the dis- 
plays he has devised to demonstrate his 
unique theories of gravity. 


ward a graduate degree in fine arts 
at UC-Davis, and Timmy is major- 
ing in music at California State Uni- 
versity-Hay ward. 


backed his van into a California 
Highway Patrol officer’s motorcycle, 
destroying it completely, and roared 
off. 

The officer, who was slightly in- 
jured, radioed for help, Within half 
an hour the van was found aban- 
doned near Southern Pacific’s West 
Oakland Yard. 

At the request of the Oakland Po- 
lice Dept., a group of Southern Pa- 
cific police officers led by Lt. J. D. 
Castlebury searched the area. Cas- 
tlebury was accompanied by “Sam,” 
one of five SP police dogs on the 
Western. Division. Ten minutes 
later, the suspect was in custody, 
charged with assault with a deadly 
Weapon on a peace officer. 


In a letter to SP, Capt. J. H. 
Hughes, commander of the CHP’s 
San Francisco District, wrote: “We 
greatly appreciate the expertise dis- 
played by your people and your dog. 
The quick response and professional 
manner in which ‘this was-handled 
was.a credit ‘both to your personnel 
and to thé SP ‘Police Department.” 


A Commuter Comments 


J. E. Bussi, who commuted for 
almost 40 years on SP’s San Fran- 
cisco Peninsula line, wrote.a note to 
the Company on the occasion of his 
recent retirement, 


“One of the pleasant things I'll - 
miss,” he said, “is my daily ride on 
the SP. The service has been tops 
and the personnel most friendly.” 


A Medal for Matt 


The president of Italy, Giovanni 
Leone, has conferred the decoration 
of Knight Officer of the Order of 
Merit -of the Italian Republic on 
H. R. Matrisciani, special assistant 
in the office of the assistant vice 
president at Houston, 

Matrisciani, who is ‘past °presi- 
dent of the Houston World Trade 
Association and secretary-treasurer 
of the Italy in America ‘Assn., was 
‘honored for ‘his activities in “‘pro- 
moting and preserving the Halian 
Language, heritage and culture.” 
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‘Bread and Butter’ Trains (Concluded) 


tion for the Los Angeles area usu- 
ally goes on from about 3 a.m, to 
3 p.m. 


At about 8 a.m. General Yard- 
master Garfield A. Morse calls J. 
T. (dack) Stewart, senior route 
manager-north in the Operations, 
Planning and Control Office in San 
Francisco, Garfield gives Jack a 
preliminary estimate of how much 
traflic is due to leave Eugene that 
afternoon for the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

Two hours later the “north con- 
ference call” takes place. This is 
one of the daily telephone calls be- 
tween the OP&C office and key per- 
sonnel at our major terminals, 
which make possible the flexible 
planning of train operations, 


On the line, along with Jack and 
Garfield, are Eugene Terminal 
Supt. R. I. (Bob) Melbo, and as- 
sistant superintendents, chief dis- 
patchers and other officers at Port- 
land, Roseville and Sacramento. 


One of the decisions they make 
each day is whether to run a single 
Los Angeles area train or split it 
into the PTCIY and the PTLAY. 

The two trains usually leave Eu- 
gene with 5,000 to 6,000 tons each. 
They pick up more cars, already 
blocked and waiting for them at 
Klamath Falls and other points. On 
most days they by-pass the hump 
at Roseville, simply adding more 
cars to their blocks. 

As they proceed down through 
the San Joaquin Valley, they pick 


up other :cuts of ‘cars, pre-blocked 


and ready for them ‘on sidings, so 
that they don’t: have to take the 
time to go through some terminals 
Fresno, for instance. 

On arrival at its destination — 
usually in the early morning hours 
— the PTCIY is reclassified. Its 
cars are divided among four “haul- 
ers” which deliver them that day to 
consignees on the 12 branch lines 
that fan out from City of Industry. 
The PTLAY gets similar handling 
when it arrives at Taylor Yard in 
Los Angeles, another of our major 
distribution centers. 

“It takes cooperation and careful 
planning by a number of people to 
keep these trains operating on a 
reliable basis,” says Bob Melbo. 
“We take pride in handling them 
smoothly and consistently. After 
all, they-—-and others like them— 
are our bread and butter.” 
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“Boots” 


He Has the Softest Job on the Division 


One of the best-liked workers at 
the Los Angeles Locomotive Run- 
ning Maintenance Plant is a dimin- 
utive fellow who is logged in daily 
as employe #00014 and hates to 
eat anything but moist tuna. 

Known only by his last name, 
Boots, he almost never fails to show 
up for duty cach day at 6:30 a.m. 
sharp outside the foreman’s office 
at the Taylor Yard plant. 

But after that, his work habits 
become extremely irregular. He has 
never been known to lift a wrench, 
preferring to lounge around the 
plant and supervise the work of 
other employes. 

Boots, you see, is a cat, 

- “Every morning when I come in 
he’s waiting outside the door for 
me,” said Foreman E, J. Powell. 
“He meows and rubs up against me, 
and I give him something to eat.” 

Despite his notorious laziness, his 
fellow workers hold Boots in high 
regard. They take up collections to 
pay his medical bills and give him 
bits of their lunch, all in exchange 
for Boots’ constant supervision of 
their daily work, 

“He'll pick out one guy and fol- 


low him around all day,” said Ma- 
chinist Max Moreno. “He also sits 
in on safety meetings, and -he’s al- 
ways quiet and attentive.” 

Boots was born of doubtful par- 
entage an uncertain number of 
years ago beneath a wash basin in 
the locker room at Taylor Yard. 
His co-workers say he almost never 
leaves the yard. 

“There was a time when he did 
leave for a whole week,” recalled 
Moreno. “Then he came back one 
day after getting hurt pretty badly 
in a fight. He crawled up into a 
little niche and stayed there for 
another week until he recuperated.” 

About four years ago, the men in 
the shop took up a collection to get 
Boots neutered. “Since then, he 
hasn’t wandered around as much,” 
said Moreno, “But if any other cats 
come in here, they had better watch 
out for him.” 

A few months ago, the locomotive 
plant employes took up another col- 
lection. to ‘have a’ veterinarian - re- 
move a small piece of steel that 
Boots had -gotten- lodged in ‘his 
mouth during a hurried meal, 

All things .considered, Boots has 


an easy life. His meals and medical 
care are paid for, and he has by far 
the softest job on the otherwise 
hard-working Los Angeles Division. 
Nonetheless, nobody at Taylor 
Yard wants Boots to take an early 
retirement. 


Boots, wha keeps an eye on the work at 
SP’s Los Angeles Locomotive Running 
Maintenance Plant, checks in with Ma- 
chinist Howard E. Warner. 


OPERATING DEPARTMENT: R. {. Melbo, to 
terminal superintendent, Eugene; D. J. Doyte, to assist- 
ant terminal superintendent, Brooklyn; E. Brown, to as- 
sistant termina! superintendent, Et Paso; R. S. Hatlield, 
to assistant terminal superintendent, Roseville; G. R. 
Fetty, to traiamaster, Long Beach: A. C. Davis, to 
trainmaster, Sacramento: L. W. Gordon, to division 
agent, W. J, Stevens, to terminal agent, P. K. Baum: 
henfef, to assistant to superintendent; D. E. DeYoung, 
to assistant terminal superintendent; M. A. Cude, to 
assistant trainmaster, all at Los Angeles; W. A. Gilles, 
to trainmaster, San Luis Gbispo; W. A. Hicks, to train- 
master, Yuma; M. A. Rountree and J. E. Duncan, both 
to trainmasters, Beaumont; D..W. Jordan, to assistant 
terminal superintendent, Eugene: F. D. Buchanan, to 
trainmaster, Roseburg; L. E. Wells, to terminal agent, 
Bayshore: J. E. Grother, to assistant terminal super- 
intendent, West Colton; G. M. Ramsey, to assistant 
road foreman of engines, Roseville: G. L. Erickson, to 
assistant trainmaster, Bakersfield; €. M. Todd, to 
assistant trainmaster, Surf; E. J. Posey, to assistant 
trainmaster, City of industry; M. R.. Healy, to assistant 
trainmaster, K. C. Gandee, to station supervisor, both 
at Eugene; W. R, Walcott, to agent, depot ticket office, 
San Francisco. 


OPERATIONS PLANNING AND CONTROL: San 
Francisco; A, M. Henson, to assistant to manager: 
D. E. Sorensen, to manager-cost service; H.V. Cols, 
to manager-blocking schedules; R.-L. Camp, to man- 
ager-projects; K. M. Claytor, to power planner; -L--E. 
Below. 'W. F. Kates, to.senior power supervisors; B. L. 
Hunt, J.T. Stewart, F, M, Bannister and C. R, Har 


.ock, alt-to senior route managers; H.R. Kaveny, F, & 


Ryberg, AE. Simpson and R.€. Vinson, Jr., all to route 
managers; -L...E, Baumgardner, G.: A, Greblo, C. L, 
Frost, C.:R: Mueller, R. 4. Piwonka and R. D. Tryor, 
‘all to relief ‘route managers; $.°, Johnson, W. J. 
Bousquet, /R. C. Bruce, J. B. Coble, WW. Ellis, -R. E. 
cand FL, White, dr.,-all -to power super- 


TRAFFIC ‘DEPARTMENT: Claude -H. Rodman,:‘to 
district ‘sales. manager, Long Beach; John R.°Richards, 


+) to-assistant district sales manager; ‘Michael -J.- Boyle, 


to:sales ‘representative. .both at Los Angeles; Thomas 
F Farber, to assistant district 'sales manager, Anaheim; 


, to assistant district manager-sales, 
Eugene; Kenneth £. Clayton, Jr., to sales representa- 
tive, Phoenix, J. A. Phillips, to assistant to manager- 
pricing, San Francisco. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: C. R. Myers. to 
olant manager, San Francisco/Bayshore Locomotive Run- 
ning Maintenance Plant; 3. B. Harstad, to assistant 
plant manager, Los Angeles Locomotive Running Main- 
tenance Plant. 

PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT: K. L, Miller. to as- 
sistant manager-tvansportation rules, San Francisco. 

TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT: D. R. Wei- 
kart, to manager of equipment budget and control, San 
Francisco, 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: J. V, Roberts, to 
terminal manager, Tucson; C. L. Turner, to terminal 
manager, El Paso; M. T. Hasbrook, to systems analyst, 
San Francisco. 


Retirements 5% 


GENERAL OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO: N. 1. 
Berlund, head steno; D. H. Burnight, elevator opr.: 
J. M. Curry, clerk; A. M. Efford, buyer; R. H. Eichen- 
berg, asst. engineer; A. W. Keith, asst. to mgr., Opera- 
tions, Planning & Control; L. B. Magee, special ac- 
countant; F. 1. McCarthy, administrative assistant. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND REPAIR PLANTS: 
M. H. Cargilt, asst, plant mgr.; D. W. Causey, loco- 
motive engr:.—..A, Grabb, supervisor; R. Day and 
M. E, Edwards, laborers; D. R. Hodges and. T. P. 
Howard, foremen; T. A. Housewright, switehman; F. J. 
Kilgore, condr.; L. Leskovian, welder; L. J. Linbrugger. 
asst. terminal supt.; -H, Reece and G. Rivera, faborers; 
J. €. Ross, foreman; F. J. Schwab, condr.; W.A. Sefcit, 
mechanic; A. Statten, carman; T. E. Tierney, asst. 
supvt.: E. L. Wagnon, fireman; 4. 1. Wallington, tele- 
grapher; W. N. White, tool checker, 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: ©. J. Broussard and H. R. 
LaFleur, conductors; R. Johnson, inspectos: G. J. Mes- 
tayer, switchman; B.-G. Nodier, focomotive engr.; D. 
Williams, laborer, 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: S.A. Basso, casmani LH. Bizet, paver; 
W.G: Burnham, “brakeman; F,.E. Campbell, train at- 
tendant; J. E.-Cole, special agent; W. C. Darlington, 
locomotive engr.::C. W. Ellis, claims Inspector; A. J. 
Enginear, clerk; "V. C. Foley, roadmaster; .D. E..Fr 


d, 


-district sales mgr.; 1, Garrett, clerk; H, J. Gwinn, loco- 


motive engr.; D.C. Hallamore and-H.:C. Hansen, 
ductors; A. P. Jasman, locomotive enge,; A.B. Johason, 


“yardmaster; J.- Martinez, chief clerk; °K:"S.” Martinez, 


tar inspector; C..B. MeCoskrie, foreman; J..M.. Mendez, 
condr.; W. A. Moore, chief engine crew dispatcher: 
W. X. Mullen, tocomotive engr.;..G. Opatentk, .switch- 
man;.M, L. Park, asst. trainmaste . 4.:Pease, fore- 
man; C, S. Peterson, agent; R. A. Podlech, asst..engr,; 
L. R, Phillips, foreman; M. E.-Sandvig, clergy W. A. - 
‘Schlotthauer, head clerk; D.-W. Speer, chief clerk; 
M. Stockberger, senior clerk; G. C. Townsend, ‘train- 
master; J. B. Valdez, carman; R. Valencia, machinist; 
4, E. Varneil, painter; M.S. Vibe, steno; N. K. Warren, 
head clerk; R. L. Watson, condr.; K, 3.-Wilson, clerk. 
OREGON DIVISION: C. C. Akins and A. C. 
Bagaason, foremen; J. L. Blore and E. 5. Cornett, loco-. 
motive engrs.; L. A. Branson, switchman; R. Q. Burley, 
asst, chief dispatcher; A. F. Carlson, -clerk; M. M. 
Cornutt, foreman; A. A. Courtney, switchman; W. H. 
.E. Foster, clerk; L. F. Gore, dispatcher; 
iL. J. Haynes, janitor; H. L. Jones, 
all, car inspector; G. E. Lancaster, 
clerk; M. 0. Cayton, foreman; J. Lesh, locomotive 
engr.; L. C. Luse, chief clerk; N. Mathews, oil at- 
tendant; J. McCowen, condr.; E. W. Olson, welder; 
C. B, Riley, Jocomotive engr.; E. L, Tonole, faborer, 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: D. E. Bain, carman; N, M. Baldwin, toco- 
motive engr.; M. A. Blea and R. Blossom, laborers; 
L. E. Dawes, foreman; ©, S. Eckersley. condr.; A. B. 
Facino, machinist; F. Garcia, laborer; N. G. Gast, dis- 
patcher; E. Grigas, electrician; A. C. House, supply- 
man; M,N. Jobson, cond: J. Lambert, sheetmetal 
worker; H. R, Langley, electrician; S, N. Lopez, laborer; 
M. E. Lynn, locomotive engr.; €, F. Metzger, supply- 
man; G. A, Oxford, carman; H. L. Pillars, machinist; 
L. J. Radman, cterk; G. S. Russell, foreman; E, T. 
Sketchley, focomotive engr.; D. Tavis, electrician; J. 
Visker and H. S. Wyatt, switchmen; D. H. Yancey, 
signal maintainer. 
SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: 0. V. Bruce, supply- 
man; B, Causey, tocomative engr.; W. L. Goodwin, 
condr.; D. H, Johnson, signa? maintainer; H. J. Jones, 


welder; W. F. Jourdan, locomotive engr.; E. N. Kaiser, 


rae 


Outstanding Women 


These SP women, shown with Asst. 
Vice President D. R. Kirk, were honored 
at a luncheon sponsored by the Hous- 
ton YWCA for “outstanding women in 
business."' AH were selected by their 
respective companies. Seated, I-r, are 
Cecilia Dunn, administrative asst., 
Medical Dept.; Ernestine Tooke, budget 


asst. plant megr.; J. H. Lindley, inspector: J. Martinez, 
laborer; 0. F, Phillips, condr.:C. V. Schutz, welder- 
helper, R. T. Tezel, foreman; A. Trilicek, roadmaster: 
A. |. Valerio, helper; W. Webb, laborer. 


TUCSON DIVISION: V. 3, Alvarez, machinist: 
S. P. Carmona, fireman; A. D. Chandler, sergeant: 
W. t, Daniels, mechanic; 8. M. Finn, locomotive engr.: 
€. P. Guidry. foreman; P. G. Hartung, clerk; A, J. 
Haslip, car inspector: T, M. Hewitt, condr.; H. V. 
Hixson, secretary; L. £. Heavner and H. B. Kegler, 
locomotive engineers; F. A. McKinney, welder; K. E, 
Oglesby and J. H. Penny, switchmes; M. Warrick, ma- 
chine opr.; F. M. Woods, locomotive engr. 


WESTERN DIVISION: C. E. Beaulieu, fireman; 
J, G. Belmonte, laborer; i. S$. Brearty, locomotive engr.; 
K.. Cockrell, condr.; F. Davis, clerk; J. A. Dempsey, 
foreman; L. G. Dent, porter; A. G. Fagerberg, clerk- 
towerman; J. L. Frazier, asst. foreman; F. D. Fry, 
signal ‘technician; L.M. Giles, coach cleaner; E. M. 
Gonzalez, clerk; E, M, Hannibal, head clerk; J. E. Hess, 
baggageman; 0. J. Iverson and C, Y. Jones, train at- 
tendants; A, -W. Johnson, foreman; M. B. Jordan, 
janitvess; ‘D. H. Kauffman, clerk; J. R. Keith, janitor; 
E. F. Kenney, clerk; ), B. Love, porter; S. C. McGuire. 
sondr.; R. G. Moller and J. S. Morrissey, yardmasters: 
4. He: Morrissey, plant mgr., (Mechanical Dept.); M. E. 
Oliver, waiter; N..Pappas, carman; F. Ll. Pennington, 
laborer; C. J. Radovan, iaborer; M. £. Rawls, clerk; 
C. W. Robirds, locomotive eng; €. N. Schwab and 
R. V. Stanberry, conductor |. L, Thomas, train at- 
tendant: B. H, Thornton, clerk; F, Torresi, inspector; 
&. 2. Van Ornum, locomotive engr.: T.-H. Wallace, 
painter; C. J. Washington, waiter: A, G. Welter and 
4. G. Wheeler, conductors; D. 0, Wichael, switchman: 
J. M. Woll, agent. 


Joe Caracci, investigator in the SP Police Dept., was 
incorvectly listed among Western Division retirees in the 
‘March-April issue of the Bulletin. Our apologies to Mr. 
Caracet, who is still very much on the job. 

OTHERS: V. R. Evans,. supervising accountant 
SPPL, Los Angeles; -J..Howlind,-asst. foreman, PMT, 
Los Angeles: -L, ‘W. Johnson, carpenter, NWP; E. J. 
Succetti, secretary, PMT, Oakland: B. S. Wyly, track 
‘supervisor, Engineering Dept., SP&AE, San Diego. 

ST, LOUIS: SOUTHWESTERN ‘RY.: A. 1. Allen, 
machinist; J, Te Archibald, clerk; LiL. -Blann, clerk: 
C.-E.° Bynum, asst. trainmaster; M. “Cook, “brakeman: 
W. -P. Cryer, chief ‘clerk: J. Edwards, porter; H.-J. 
Frazier, condr.3-3..H: ‘Fuqua, carman; B. J..Hall, car- 
Sy penter; J. -G. “Hughes, brakeman; E.'0. Jones, dis- 


supervisor, Heavy Locomotive Mainte- 
nance Plant; Estelle Free, head file 
clerk, Houston Division; Mary Jane 
Spencer, asst. tax agent; and Clara 
Anderson, ret. clerk, Zone Accounting. 
Standing, I-r, are Jane Scott, chief 
clerk, Houston Division; Linda Wood- 
ard, employment representative; Ouida 
Venturella, secretary, Traffic Dept.; and 
Frances Rummell, file and record clerk, 
Labor Relations. 


patcher; J. R. Johnson and 0. Loida. conductors; J, A. 
Nesbett, machinist; Curtis Rice, crane opr; N. W. 
Schaffer, welder; 3, W, Perkins, J. A. Spence and A. E. 
Wall, clerks: R. Trim, traffic representative, Memphis; 


F, L. Wilson, taborer 


Mife. 


Deaths... - 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: J. Gonzales, 
watchman; T, E. Hardaway, agent; J. G, Hartis, brake- 
man; P. Lara, laborer, 


Irish Dancers 


St. Patrick's Day entertainers in the 
labby of the San Francisco General Of- 


tice Building included Deeley’s Irish 
Dancers, a talented group of young- 
sters directed by Kathleen Braten, wife 
of D, T. Braten, SP paycheck clerk. 
Their daughter, Kathleen, 10, was one 
of the dancers. 


GENERAL OFFICE, ‘SAN FRANCISCO: Pension 


ers: P. V. DeFord, asst. gen. attorney): Ri M.- Hadley, ~. 


engineer; E. Ellingson, E. J: Hanley and J. W. Meehan, 
clerks; W. 0. Melin, asst. supervisor, Damage Preven- 
tion & Loading Services; J.” A. Morrow, °M. Oz Reynolds 
and C.-E, Yisatia, clerks. 


GENERAL OFFICE, HOUSTON: Pensioners:']. D. 
Hammer, asst. to auditor; R. 0. Herzog, asst. to tax 
commissioner; W. ‘N. live, district communications 
supvr,; R.A. Pribble, chief special agent. 
motive engr.; R. L. Conneur. painter; J. G: Crawford, 
waiter; £. Cardenas, W, Doyle and M. W. "Durden, fa- 
borers; J. Domec,. steward; |. Franktin, ‘helper; T. M. 
Garnett, machinist; L..B. Hodges, carman; S. J, Janoski, 
carpenter: A. Jones, coach cleaner; H. ‘Jones, laborer; 
C. V. Keoning, asst. chict clerk: W. A. Light and A. B. 
Martinez, machinists; C. Moreno, taborer; S. W. Mortis, 
electrician; P, B, Neeley, telephone opr.; G. Oliver, 
asst. engr.: C.L, Rodgers and B, Spradiey, clerks; N. F. 
Senechal, machinist; J. H. Sugg, delivery leader, 


LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pensioners: ©. Alexander. 
truck driver; L. J. Alford, focomotive engr.; H. 4. 
Berard, foreman, M. W. Fenerty, clerk; M. Hi. Francez, 
focomotive engr.; D. V. Gilbreath, yardmaster; C. Goteh. 
porter; H. Hargrave, machinist; R. Hampton and B. 
Prescott, laborers; E. R. Rice, clerk; E. G. Roux, car 
inspector; L. A. Tullier, agent; G. Williams, laborer. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: T. W. Brown, car inspect » C, Haley, 
janitor; F. J, Gordon, locomotive engr.; W. 1. Margrave, 
office engr.; J. T, McCarthy, locomotive engr.; R. H. 
Moarn, yardmaster; J. F. Peraza, truck opr.; E. E. 
Smith, signal maintainer; R. P. Smith, locomotive 
engr.; J. F. Spiking, brakeman; H. W. Swager, senior 
clerk; J. Velasco, laborer. Pensioners: F. T. Berlanga, 
stevedore, J. G. Brito, boilermaker; W. C. Child and 
R. F. Colvett, locomotive engrs.; P. G. Crunk, tower- 
man; D. Dimare, carman; J. S. Dismuke, brakeman; J. 
Dominguez. foreman; B. Duane, condr.; A. A. Gonzales, 
ABC attendant: T. Goodwin, stevedore: A. F. Gouty, 
brakeman; J, Foley and C. A. Hodge, foremen: L. F. 
Hadiey. machinist W. Hambright, clerk: R. Higgins, 
porter; J. Huber, signalman; f. M. Hurtbut, clerk; L. L. 
Jimenez, laborer; W. G. Kelsay, switchman; E. W. King, 
comptometer opr.; P, D. toza, laborer; A, L. Lewis and 
P. McFadden, cooks; P. V. Madrid, helper; £. J. May, 
clerk; W. A. McCracken, electrician; V. R. McGinnis, 
eiectro-piater; J. P_ McLaughlin, condr.; R. F. Mendez, 
foreman; F. H. Nickels, sheetmetal worker; O. Norman, 
clerk; 3. E. Qwens, machinist; B. Phillips, laborer: 
F. &. Rose, foreman; T. L. Sheffer, agent; D, L. Sim- 
mons, car inspector; R. B, Snedaker, condr.; T.-B. 


ssn 


Snyder, switchman; G. H. Thomas, machinist; J. Vas- 
quez, helper; W. 3. Vernon, foreman; P, M. Walters, 
clerk; €. A. Whitney, brakeman. 


OREGON DIVISION: C. E. Bier. head clerk; W. 
W. Lee. welder; A. F. Leu, laborer: J, H. Nolen and 
R. J. Toohey, conductors, Pensioners: H. H. Abarr, foco- 
motive engr.; H. Brown, painter: H. Cato, laborer; £. C. 
Cross, carman; C. R. Fieenor, mechanic; E. H. Hough, 
boilermaker; J. F. McCloskey, secretary:-L. C. Monahan 
and E. Robb, switchmen; L. M. Ritter, agent; 3, A. 
Pierre, car inspector: L. H. Shindler, machinist: F. 
Sirotek, boilermaker; P. R. Sommerhaider, locomotive 
engr.; T. W. Turel, investigator; S. Lye’, foreman; F. 
A. Westphal; car inspector: W. R. Winkler, condr. 


SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND REPAIR 
PLANTS: C. R. Baker, switchman; D. H..Cockie, car- 
man; M..E. Gray, clerk; J. T. Huish, sheetmetal worker; 
‘0. B. Wyatt, oil attendant. Pensioners: H. F. Barner, 
helper; G. Bertagna and A. Buchignani. machinist 
A. Belmont and G. A. Clemens, electricians; W. E. 
Clark, tocomotive engr.; N.-M. Costa, ‘helper; C. C. 
Duvgins, welder; E. G. Dyer, painter; “A. M. Fogel, 

B. J. Furniss, fireman; L. W. Frazier and J. 
rez, helpers; P, Giannini, foreman; M, A. Hader, 
faborer; C.-M. Harms, condr.; W. R. tsaac, carman; 


ML. Kare, painter; 0, E. Koeberiein, $..R, Lamb and - 


Q..§. Lemen, “locomotive engrs.; G. Leyva-and A. ©. 
Manuel, faborers; A..H. Martinez, carman; 3.:E. Milton, 


sswitchman; A. Nicotra, helper; 1. L. Olsen, mechanic; 


JE. Summers, machine opr.; E, H, Tucker, electrician; 
E.-D.Zeh, foreman, 


: SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pensioners: M.D. 
Bracewell, ‘switchman; A; L. Kahanek, carpenter; D, D. 
Luster, © foreman: DB... Lynch, machinist; C. Martin, 
laborer: :L. McVay, electrician; -F. 'G, “Robinson, 
‘ederk; § C. Rotligeen faborer; 4...H. Sampie, car in- 
‘Spector; -G.°D. Smitherman, yardman; R, W. Thomas, 


cond!,: €. B. Wiemers, foreman: E, Winterstein, brake- 
man, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: F. H. Cole, 
helper; F, E. Eldon, yardman; J. B, Firestone, carman; 
R. A. Franklin, carpenter; C. T. Fraser, clerk; L. E. 
Hood and H. F. Jones, locomotive engrs.; W. E, Janes, 
foreman; G. L. Matteucci, helper; L. D. Nichols, elec- 
trician; E. A. Pesante and R. R. Trusty, locomotive 
engrs.; J. Quintana and H. Smith, laborers. 

TUCSON DIVISION: P. K. Gordon, brakeman; C. 
F. Houston, electrician: G. F. Roach, condr.; H. D. 
Smith, gen, chairman-BLE. Pensioners: M. M. Aber- 
nathy, agent; J. F, Almada, P. H. Bejarano and J. 
Coronado, taborers: A. L. Bouchard, equipment in- 
stafler; M. DeLaRosa, carman; C. H. Evens, sheetmetal 
worker, J. £. Gray, brakeman; R. W. Hastings. drafts- 
man; T. H. Lyons and W. |. Matsler, locomotive engrs.; 
H. M. McNeil, blacksmith; W. T. Mitchell, foreman; 
P, Muriffo, laborer; M. B. Olcott, clerk; J. L.. Pena, ma- 
chine opr.; $. J. Pruett, foreman; -€. H. Richards, 
brakeman; @. L. Smith, clerk; J. F. Schmid and P. A. 
Wortman, locomotive engrs.; J. M1: White, telegrapher; 
A. Williams, Jaborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. Anderson, laborer; L. A. 
Graves and R. C. Peterson, Jocomotive engrs. Pension- 
ers: 'B. T, Abel, car inspector; H. Aikman, electrictan; A. 
H. Ashley, brakeman; M. Bacich, car cleaner; F. Blair, 


yardmaster: GH. Brown, locomotive engr.: D-R. Byme. 
condt.; 1. B. Calvin, switchman; J. Caria, machinist; H 
H. Casse, engine wiper; J. P, Cepo, deckhand; C. T. 
Clinkenbeard, locomotive engr.; D. J. Conlon, mechanic: 
J. £, Dion, steward; B. M. Ersepke, gen. foreman: 
Favela, asst. foreman; L, George. station cleaner; H. L. 
Fugier and C. F. Goode, carmen: T. F, Goodwin, asst. 
trainmaster; LY. Hamilton, helper; H. Havey, clerk: C. 
M. Heberer, steward: J. J, Herbert, taborer; H. £, Kaliher, 
machinist; F, Kemier and F. H. Labarthe, clerks: 3. W. 
Lowry, electrician; EP. Martin, yardman: G. Massogtia, 
helper; R, G. McClanahan, machinist: |. Martinez, 
laborer; S. R, Michael, locomotive engr.; R. Nolen. 
car cleaner, C. W, Olson, electrician; H. B. Parsons, 
cat inspector; F. Pierce, locomotive engr,; H. 1. Pois- 
sent, machine opr.; J, Prizmich and A. 
machinists: A, Randazzo and R. Robinson, 
G. A. Ruwisch and 8. L. Smith, switchmen: F.2. Spruce 
and E. J, Wagner, clerks, €. D, Spence, chief train 
dispatcher; J. 0. Tripp, pipefitter, L. K. Webb. asst 
baggagemaster: 4. H. Whitehead, agent: C. B. Williams 
mechanic; F. C. Witt, foreman; W. Zinsmaster, brake- 
man, 


OTHERS: H. L. Randolph, mai separator, LAUPT: 
R. Johnson, Jaborer, Cotton Belt: F. G. Grace. candr., 
A. L, Hall, carman and R. V. Willingham, condr., 
all. with NWP. 
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years ‘Southern Patific handled 321, 000 loads 
of intermodal traffic- “a 17% began 


The entire railroad industry shared in 
the inctoased intermodal traffic 
created by the nation’s improving 
economy in 1976. But Southern 
Pacific got a largor than average 
share, thanks to innovations in rates, 
schedules and services to intermodal 
shippers. And in 1977, wo're ready 

and willing to handle a lot more than 
last year’s 321,000 loads. 

To insure dependable service, we've 
improved and expanded many of our 


Intermodal Traffic Centers. These 
facilithes are located at Portland, 
Oakland, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Hovston, Dallas, New Orleans and 
East St. Louis...Construction will 
begin this year on anew.and 
enlarged Intermodal Traffic Center 
at Memphis. 

We have nearly 14,000 miles of 
taainline to speed your shipment to 
and fram 16 Pacific ports, 
10 Gulf Coast ports snd 


10 ports-of-entry to Mexico. Our 
“mini-bridge” and “land-bridge” 
services save time for intemational 
shipments, too. 

Put your containers and trailers 
on the right track. Call for 
Southern Pacific intermodal service. 


Southern Pacific. 


Fast - dependable « efficient 


(This advertisement is now. running 


in major national trafic magazines.) 
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